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that time. What did Massena retreat 
oes SUMMARY OF POLITICS. for, then, at last? Want of the means of 
shin PorTUGAL.—ITHE War.—The boastings, | feeding his army. And, is it not ashame 
lice respecting the retreat of Massena, have | to hear people talk of other motives after 
mri been so noisy, that there was not, until the nation has been told, for the hundredth 
dite ‘now, any hope of getting a hearing. —— | time, that the French were starving, and 
Con The use I shall make of the apparent re- | that, four months before they began their 


this turn of sober sense in the news-writers, is, 
to put a few questions to them, requesting 
them to have the goodness to bear in mind, 
that it is an answer the public will look 
for, and not abuse of him who puts the 
questions. —~You say, then, gentlemen, 
that the French General has run away; 
that he has fled in disgrace ; and that this 
flight is indicative of the approaching 
otal discomfiture of the French in Por- 
tugal and Spain, and of the utter ruin of 
heir caussr.———€Now,_ if this be so, what 
as the retreat of Lord Talavera last 
year? Was that running away? Did he 
lee in discrace ? And was his flight indica- 
ive of the total ruin of our cause in Por- 
gal and Spain ? Behind our army 
\lmeida fell, and” a detachment of con- 
derable force were beaten out of another 
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under rtress on the Coa. The reader will bear 
which h mind what our losses were. Have the 






rench sustained any such losses in their 
‘treat! Have they suffered more than our 
my suffered? Have they had more, or 
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Coun: ave they had Jess, men taken prisoners, 
sell uring their retreat, than we had during 
vp ad r retreat ?——I should like to have an 


éwer to these questions; but, as I dare 


nish, i 
ty I shall not get it, I shall proceed to 
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if sack ler sueh observations upon the new as- 
noni ct of affairs in Portugal as the occasion 
ermitt ‘ms to call for. Massena appears to 
which, Ye moved out of his quarters; or, in 
syste in English, to have retreated, or “ run 
navel away,” if we will have it so, not because 





y hate Was compelled by Lor> TALAVERA or any 
and ® dy else; but, because he chose it, from 
ecisi alever motive his choice was made, 
1, 8th © Was not attacked, observe. He was not 


“n aonoyed byus. Though our general 
" been receiving reinforcements and 
plies for nearly five months, and 
Cugh, as it is said, all the country 

with us; still the French army 








« 't$ post within a few miles of our 
hetrable lines, during the whole of 
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retreat, they were eating soup made of 
their horses? Is it not a scandal to hear 
people now pretend, that the retreat arose 
from other causes than those of a want of 
subsistence ? And, what, then, had 
our commander to do in prodycing this 
retreat? He did, and, I believe he could 
do, just nothing at all towards the effect- 
| ing of this object. The country was eaten 
up; and Massena had no fleet to bring 
him supplies; he had no harbour for 
American merchantmen to enter, and, if 
he had, he would have had no Exchequer 
to pay five or six dollars for a bushel of 
grain; he had no thousands of tons of 
shipping employed in carrying to him 
across the seas, oats, and hay, and even 
litter for his horses ; in short, so far from 
having any of these things, so far from 
having a maritime retinue equal in number 
to his army, if we include the hands 
employed in shipping the supplies; so 
far from this, he had no supplies at all, 
and, be it borne in mind, the country, 
when he entered it, was, as these news- 
papers told us, laid completely waste, by 
the good will and wishes of the people 
themselves, so much did they hate him. 
In a country thus wasted and thus hostile 
to him did Massena live upon mere forage, 
and lie in front of our army, for about five 
months, and, at the end of that time, not 
having another meal left, and not being 
able to get another, did he march off un- 
molested.———Is this a thing for us to boast 
of? Is this a thing that we ought to be 
proud of? He staid till the roads were 





waggons and cannons along. And, why 
was he suffered to stay so long? Why 
was he not attacked before the roads be- 
came good enough for him to go upon 
them ?——There might be good reason for 
this; it might have been dangerous to at- 
tack him ; but, then, it must be confessed, 








| that, with means so scanty, he must have 
2L 


passable; he staid till he could drag Ifis\,. 
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performed wonders to be able to make it 
unsafe for us to advance, until he had 
made so much progress in his retreat,——— 
But, let us revert a little to the statements 
in justification, or rather, a praise, of the 
conduct of Lord Talavera, during the last 
campaign. About the time that I came 
to Newgate, he had our army and that of 
the Portuguese sirty éhousand strong, ready 
to face the French upon the frontiers of Por- 
tugal, his main object being te defend this 
country against the French.—-—-Upon the 
borders of Portugal he lay, while the 
French, after a siege of some weeks, took 
the Spanish city of Radrigo, our army 
being at a very small distance from the 
spot. He did not -march against the 
French (who wére commanded by Mas- 
sena) while they were besteging Rodrigo ; 
nor did he begin his retreat while they 
were engaged in that work. He remained 
quiet until the siege was over, and then, 
when the French were ready to follow 
him,- he began his retreat, proceeding 
farther back than Almeida, a strong fort- 
ress on the frontiers of Portugal, into 
which he pat a garrison. Here again 
the French besieged the place, and he re- 
mained in his position while they were 
xbout it, setting off again upon his retreat 
the moment they secured their. rear and were 
quite prepared to follow him.——-The fight 
then became a chace, as we must all well 
remember, and as was too flagrant to be 
denied, even by the vena! prints them- 
selves. How tars retreat was conducted, 
what new positions were taken up, how our 
commander flung buck his flunk here, and 
advanced upon his rear there; how many 
successful batiles he had with the enemy 
besides the grand one, ending in my fa. 
vourite victory, | mean that of Busago; 
these we will not and need not refer to in 
detail. But, this the reader will, I am 
sure, remember, that, when the Viscount 
arrived at Torres Vedras, we were told, that 
the foregone movements were not to be 
called a running away, a flight, nor even a 
retreas. ‘That neither of these terms were 
applicable to his operations; but, that 
he had suceceded in what ? 
Wity, in drawing Massena after him —— 
It was stoutly denied, that he had gone 
before. the French from fear, or from ne- 
erssity of any sort. The venal gentlemen 
all asserted, that he had done precise/y what 
he wished to do; that he had, from the be- 
ginning of the campaign, laid a plan for 
drawing the French to ‘Torres Vedras ; 


that that was the very spot he had fixed 
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whereon to fight Massena; that Mascen, ong 
in having followed him, had fallen Ole al 
trap; and that Talavera laughed at i ene 

The reader will correct me, jf this), the 
not true. Bat, I am persuaded, tha ts rae 
will allow, that I have not eXaycerated last 
or misrepresented, in the smallest decres, shai 

Now, either this was true, or it wa (ua 
not; either Lord Talavera did ry, away Peo 
or he drew Massena after him. [Let us, Am 
then, first take the venal tribe at thei, mer 
word, and admit that the latter was the in o 
case. ———-He drew Massena after him: he of t 
intended to bring the French, or rather, him: 
to feich them, to Torres Vedras, across the fore 
whole of that kingdom which he wished that 
to defend against them and to protect from ansy 
their ravages. Curious enough ; but, this knov 
he intended todo; from the out-set of the Frer 
campaign, he laid a plan for doing it: he disp: 
accomplished his plan; he succeeded in to ot 
drawing the French to the very spot, on at al 
which he was resolved to fight them.— The 
Well! and whatthen? This is whatall was. 
the venal told’ us. But, what then? Did the | 
he fight the French there ? No,——Well; the | 
but, having got them ‘into a trap he kept ot ¢ 
them there, to be sure? No; not that prop: 
either? What then? He surely did not wort] 
let them get out of the trap without doing ving 
any thing‘to them? He kept them, tobe Noth 
sure, like a Badger or a Bag-Fox to have alal 
some fun with them; and when he did fraw 
let them out, he took care to oveilase lone 
them in time, and to be in at the death? Bettir 
No. They lay in the trap for a whole be le 
winter, without being molested, without nd, 
having an ear cropped or. a tail burnt; pence 
and, at last, out they went without ay re sa 
one’s knowing of it for some tme—~ hat i 
This was an odd way of catching pep* Pr 
in @ trap. Now, if the French were belies 
drawnto Torres Vedras; if that was the Deliey 
spot destined for the defeat, why neve, 
they not defeated there; or, at eT aie ort 
why were they not there attacked Prov pla 
vera had every thing about him. *" . aby 
sions, the City of Lisbon, the fleet ; a bust | 
thing. Lines-three deep, a thousand ~ | aS 82 
of cannon. Why, then, did he not 4 . 
the French, after having drawn ye lat } 
him, fer the express purpose of bem 1 _ 
them there? Why did he suffer rs ‘ ot 
go out of the trap alive, or, a we hie 


: : ® = 
least, without setting his mark up” on ~ 


nf at ton: 
and making sure of their final destracti@n 













: y again atte 
Why did he let them go &W4y age 
the frontiers of Portugal; why “ee te, "7 
them go back to their fastnesses < belt - 
he let them go to the very spo 5 
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ena srst found them, whence he drew them all 
10g across Portugal after him, and which 
him drawing cost such horrible devastations to 
is be the country that i¢ was his business, ana, 
t he doubtless, his wish to protect? In July 


ated last both armies were nearly upon the spot 
that they are now upon ; but, how ts Por- 
‘ual changed ? What is nowthe lot of the 
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Was 
way, People of that miserable country ? 
t Us, Am I told, that this drawing after was a 
their mere invention of our venal news-writers, 
> the in order to make their court to the family 
she of the Commander; am I told, that he 
ther, himself never said, that he went away be- 
s the fore the French from choice; am I told, 
ished that his retreat was from necessity?) My 
trom answer is, that Ae never has, as far as | 
» this know, talked about this drawing of the 
of the French after him. I find, in none of his 
he dispatches, words of that meaning. But, 
din to our point at issue that signifies nothing 
ot, on atall. His literary eulogists asserted this. 
co They held this forth to the country. It 
at all was sucked down by the credulous part of 
Did the people, and affected to be believed by 
Vell; the full-blooded Anti-jacobins, whd were 
kept wt deceived but who wished to aid in 
} that propagating the deception. And, it is 
id not Worth observing here, what a plight silly 
doing ying eulogists sometimes put a man in, 
to be Nothing can be more disadvantageous to 
) have alavera than the idea of the rap, and the 
8 did trawing plan; for, what has he, then, 
cian done? why, he has succeeded in a plan of 
eath? Betting the French into a trap, and then 
whole be lets them out without hurting them ; 
ithout nd, this he does, too, observe, at the ex- 
urnt; pence of all the horrid deyastations that 
jt any re said to have taken place in Portugal, 
Sane hat is, in the country which he was sent 
peop Protect. ——To believe this of him is to 
| were believe the worst of him that a man can 
as the believe. If we believe this, we must be- 
were ‘eve, that his wish was to be a scourge to 
er ortugal, or that he really is no more fit 
al — and conduct a campaign than a 
“’Y two months old. This is what we 
every lust believe of him, if we believe what 
~ | ’s said by his eulogists about the drawing 
attac ier and the trap. This, however, is 
m altet Nat neither T nor any man of sense does, 
Jae aa believe. But, then, we “must, on 
“ a es hand, believe, that his retreat 
a we & matter of choice; that, from some 
ae ' di ed to me, at least, unknown) 
a snail ink proper to attack or to watt 
eld p ack of, the French upon the frontiers 
rs 4id a hee last year; and that bis re- 
oie ) ’ » other retreats, was, of course, to 
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regarded, asa proof of conscious ina-' 
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bility to contend with the enemy ;. or, in 
other words, as a proof of fear of being 
beaten in a battle with that enemy. Put it 
thus, and all that has followed is natural 
enough; all that has followed might have 
been expected, except the sudden retreat 
of the French, which, in the case here sup- 
posed, really reflects honourupon Talavera, 
who, has, by some means or other, gained 
strength and confidence, while the enemy 
has lost both. Suppose him, as I do, to 
have been obliged to retreat before the 
French last year; suppose this, and then 
the recent change is athing to praise him 
for ; but, if you maintain the notion of @ 
trap, you then make the recent change in 
the situation of the armies, or matter of 
blame to our commander. Aye, but, 
then, these literary parasites see several 
great inconveniences in giving up the 
drawing after and the trapidea. For, in 
the first place, how came it to pass that Ta+ 
lavera, whose business it was to defend 
Portugal against the French, was unable to 
face them upon the frontiers of that 
country ? Either he wanted men or sup+ 
plies, or his army was not such an one as 
he could place confidence in, or, he did 
not choose to run any risk in battle himself. 
Now, either of these would not have 
suited the purpose of the yvenal men ; and, 
therefore, they resorted to the assertion, 
that his retreat before the French was a 
premeditated thing; that it made part of 
the plan of the campaign ; that it was a 
thing, not only to be expected but ap- 
plauded ; a thing not toregret, but to re- 
yoiceat: and, accordingly, rejoice we did 
most boistereusly. But, on the other 
hand, these venal personages did not seem 
to perceive that a difficulty might arise oat 
of the notion, which they had so success- 
fully propagated. They did not perceive, 
that it was possible for the French to be a 
retreat before us; and, that, whenever this 
should happen it would be,very difficult 
to make out a clear distinction, and to 
persuade people of any sense at all, that 
it was not drawing ufier in one case as well 
as in the other. ‘We now hear nothivg 
said about drawing after into a trap; yet, 
the trap work is, to say the Jeast, now as 
likely to be in the view of Massena 
as it was'in the: view of Talavera last 
year. Why should the French be sup- 
posed to flee from motives of fear any 
more than us? The French are going 
away, or have gone away before Pala- 
vera; well; and he went away 

TT It is only tyra and turn about. 
2L2 
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He drew the French after him ; well, and 
the French are now drawing him after 
them. He got the French into a trap ; 
well, and the French have now got him 
intoa trap. He can come away, perhaps, 
when he will, without being hurt by the 
French ; well, and have not the French 
gone awayfwithout being hurt by him ? 
The trap that he is in, is in fact, we shall 
be told, no trap at all, and that those who 
have got him in cannot touch a hair of 
him ; well, and is not this just such a trap 
ashe got the French into? he laughed, 
laughed heartily at Massena for having | 
followed him ; well, and will not Massena 
now Inugh at Talavera in his turn ? It 
is impossible to get out of this. If we 
change the meaning of words, the new 
meaning will be applied on the one side as 
well as onthe other. IfTalavera’s was not 
a retreat, neither is Massena’s. “ What is 
“sauce forthe goose,” says the proverb, “is 
“ sauce forthe gander.’ And thus, if we in- 
sist upon the interpretation and construction 
of the venal men, relative to the movements 
of Talavera, last year, we must now deny, 
that the retreat of Massena indicates any 
dismay, or any ill-boding, or, indeed, 
any thing but what is of the most prosper- 
ous nature; and, in short, we ought to look 
upon the news ef his retreat as being bad in- 
stead of good ; a subject of lamentation, in- 
stead of a subject of joy. ‘The principal 
point, however, connected with this ques- 
tion of a retreat or a drawing’ after, is, 
the miseries, to which these movements, 
on both sides, have exposed the people of 
Portugal, whom to protect against the 
French was the business of Talavera, and 
whom to deliver from the English was the 
professed object of Massena. Of these 
miseries during the last year’s campaign 
we heard enough; and, I am sure that 
the reader will bear in mind, that ‘our 
venal men informed us, that the whole of 
the country, through which the French had 
to follow our army, they found laid waste; 
that they found all the means of comfort 
and subsistence and even of shelter, anni- 
hilated; that the barns and mills and 
cornfields were burnt, that the cattle were 
slaughtered, that the olive plantations 
were cut down, that the household goods 
were burnt or thrown into rivers, and 
that, in short, all that could not be carried 
away was destroyed before the French came 
“p, in order that the country might be 
left désolate and that they might be un- 
able to exist in it.——Stop, reader! Does 
it Not eecer to you, that this was an odd 














sort of way of going to work to draw the 
French after us? I think I see you smile. 
and hear you observe, that when we want 
to entice any person or any animal to a 
certain place, we invariably remove, as far 
as we can, all the obstacles that nature, 
or art, has putin the way. When sharpers 
and harlots wish to inveigle a cull into 
their garrets or cellars, they do not lock 
the door in his face. When, to come 
nearer the favourite idea, we wish to catch 
birds in-a érap, so far ave we from erect- 
ing obstacles and presenting starvation to 
their view, that we take care to make the 
course clear, and actually carry to the 
spot, and scatter along the way, an abund- 
ance of that food which they are known 
to like best. This is‘ what we do when 

we wish to draw things after us. We 
draw foxes to a pit-fall, or a irap, by the 
means of a ¢rail, composed of some article 
of the food of that brave and sagacious 
animal; and certainly never dream of 
attracting them by a destruction or re- 
moval of every thing that is likely to 
entice them. So that, if what the venal 
men told us was true ; if it was the design 
of Lord Talavera to draw the French 
after him, he went to work in a way 
against. which both nature and reason set 
their faces. To return now .to the 
miseries brought upon the Portuguese, 
we have seen what they were last year, 
when the French were coming after us; 
and now let us take a look at what they 
have experienced while we are going alte! 
the French.——It was from our own vena! 
prints that we got the description then, aud, 
from the same source will we take it now. 
——I am about to quote from the Courier 
news-paper of the 16th instant, which 
gives the following’ extracts from letters, 
written, it is said, by officers in our army. 
——< Liszon, 30th March 1811.—To re- 
« vert back to the sudden movement of the 
“French. I had been for weeks 10 view 
“ of Santarem, and saw at last with plea- 
« gure, some indications of their abandon- 
“ing it. The first was, setting fire to one 
«of the principal convents in the uppet 
“ town, and part of the lower town, the 
« volume of smoke was immense for three 
«days. On the fourth morning some 1” 
“ formation to depend on, reached us, a? 

« the bugle of attack roused us from 0¥! 
“‘ pillows. The haze of the mornmg clear 
« ing up, we could easily perceive the out: 
“ centinels were men of straw, and prove 

* quite passive. In fact, a better manag “ 
“ retreat was never executed.—Not 4 ¥° 
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« tige of a dollar’s worth remained. Being | 
« at the outposts with the 14th Dragoons 
«and Ist Royals, I entered with them; 
« and three miserable deserters, who had 
« hid themselves, were, with one too ill to 
«move, the only enemy to be found. | 
« Such a scene of horror, misery, and de- 
« solation, scarce ever saluted the eye of 
«man. Smoking ruins—the accumulated 
«¢ lth of months—-horses and human bodies 
« putrid, to suffocation nearly, caused to 
«many avomiting. The houses unburnt, 
« with scarcely a vestige of wood, doors, 
« windows, ceilings, roofs burnt—and 
« where the sick had expired, there left to 
«decay. The number left was great. 
«Every church demolished—the tombs 
« opened for searching after hidden plate 
« —every altar-piece universally destroy- 
«“ed—and the effluvia so offensive, as to 
«defy describing! In some gardens, the 
«miserable heads undeeayed, stuck up 
«like scarecrows—in some wells, a body 
«“ floating.—Down a precipice, to which 
“ we were invited by prospect to look, the 
« human and the animal carcases, mingled 
“in decay, repulsed our senses, and shud- 
“ deringly vibrated the soul at the savage, 
“horrible, diabolical acts of a French 
“army. I must here notice one grand 
“ precaution. The hospital was guarded 
“immediately from entrance; and I be- 
“lieve no serious illness proceeded from 
“the abominable situation in which the 
“ French left it. From this place, a short 
“rest obtained, we rode, pressing hard 
“upon them, by the goodness of our cat- 
“tle, and the animation of our men, who 
“were delighted to chace the RUN- 
“ AWAYS. Greater spirits, better disci- 
“ pline, and more order, never attended an 
“army than this, The French, to con- 
“fuse our plans, had marched in three 
“columns from Santarem. Two were 
“immediately followed. But no mode or 
“means were sufficient to bring them to 
“battle. Skirmishing was continued, and 
J prisoners continually sent to the rear ; 
“ until we reached Pombal, where Mas- 
_, ena seeing himself so CLOSELY RUN, 
‘ halted ; and by position kept us in check, 
. until his b ge had advanced further in 
«, Security. e were here all ready for | 
. attack, and waited for the morning; but 
“the French politely withdrew in the 
ss night, and we complimented them with 
¢ oUF attendance on the following day. On 
‘ the Ceira river, we had another facing, 
p but after some hard firing, our dragoons 
got to their rear, and they surrendered ; 
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“nearly the whole regiment.—These I 
“had to forward, and saw little more of 
«“ fighting. —But to see the country, is to 
“weep for the horrors of war. Such 
“horrid excesses 1 never saw before. 
« Every town, village, or cottage, de- 
“ stroyed. The growing nursery and the 
“wild grove, each havocked for destruc- 
“tion sake. ‘The pot that refined the oil, 
« broken—the wine-press burnt, for burn- 
« ing’s sake—the grape-vines destroyed, 
‘“‘ as noxious weeds—the furniture unburnt, 
« thrown from the windows, and with car- 
“riage, &c, made a bonfire of ; the huge 
« libraries strewed over the land in rem- 
“nants of paper; the noble convent in 
“ ashes, and the poor, unhappy, aged in- 
«‘ habitants, unable to flee, hung around as 
“ ornamenting the walls,—ten, twelve, in 
“aplace. To bear the semblance of a 
‘‘ female, was to be tortured—to be an 
‘infant, to be a_ sacrifice. One cir- 
“ cumstance, almost beyond credibility 
“to be committed by human beings 
“in the heart of Europe, and the nine- 
“teenth century: A convent of cleven 
“nuns, and two priests, were escaping 
“in a boat;—unhappily they were too 
“late ; and overtaken near Villa Franca, 
“ the priests were one shot and one drown- 
“ed. One only of the nuns was young ; 
«¢ —she was instantly violated, as well as 
“the rest; and the great age of 65, was 
“no defence against these savages. ‘These 
“very nuns were thus treated successive- 
‘ly by numbers, and confined until dis- 
“ease made them loathsome to the hell- 
“hounds themselves. When a flag of 
“truce introduced them to us, the sight 
“was most shocking. Every one tried to 
“comfort them. And to the immortal 
“credit of Commissary Aylmer, they 
« were conducted from Valada, by water, 
‘‘with all the comfort and consolation 
“that war and situation could possibly 
« give.—A thousand more like these I 
“ could recount.—No age—no rank—no 
“ asylum—met respect. In one convent, 
«1 found three unfortunate females, 70 to 
“ 80 yearsold. They were literally naked, 
“as on entering the world, striving to 
“< conceal themselves under some rushes 
« and straw.—O glorious happy England ! 
“ how blest to be free of this !—Adiev, 
“for the present, &c. &c.—Thousands 
“ have famished from hunger and disease, 
« while we are daily discovering wretched 
“ objects at the last gasp from the same 
“ causes. A physician of great activity 


“ and humanity, with the Military Com- 
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«mandant of Obidos, merit the gratitude 
«of their countrymen. 150 people died 
«in two days at Caldas, and that the 
«deaths proceeded chiefly from want, 1s 
« proved by the collecting the unfortunate 
#‘ people the next day—The deaths were 
« yeduced to 20, and yesterday the 21st, 
« of 500, the deaths did not exceed 8.— 
«“ One example will speak more than a 
“ nage—trom one hovel was withdrawn 
“ the father, mother, son, and daughter, 
“ dead,—an wfant child had yet survived 


“this scene of horror—though with worms | 


** of three or four inches in length, crawling 
“nits flesh—the child well be saved—in- 
“fant children who have Jost their pa- 
“rents, and wretched parents who have 
“lost their children—wives their hus- 
«bands, and husbands their wives ; and 
now expiring themselves, if not saved 
by the late providence of Government, 
«fill the hospitals ; but when recovered 
 —how are they to reach their homes and 
subsist, till the lands produce again !” 
——This infant child living, and likely to 
live, though with worms, three or four 
inches long, in its flesh, is a little too much 
for even the fool part of the Anti-Jacobins 
to swallow. The dnave part will laugh in 


- 


na 
n~ 


— 


c 


~ 


their sleeve at it; but, it is, I think, a | 


little too gross even for the fool part.— 
[lowever, not to occupy our time with dis- 
putes about premisesthat never can be satis- 
factorily adjusted, let us admitall thatishere 
asserted to be true. 1 dare say, that much 
of it is lite rally true; and, that, though 
there ave, without doubt, some exaggera- 
tions, there are, on the other band, many 
actsaud scenes, which, I dare say, would 
beggar alldescription, and would set at de- 
fiance the most eloquent pen or tongue 
that ever moved. At any rate, let us 
suppose, that all that is here said is érue; 
and then, let us endeavour to make a jus¢ 
estimate of it, in order to ascertain, if we 
ean, what effect the committing of these 
horrible cruelties “will have upon_ the 
Portuguese, and how far the cause of eur 
arms is thereby likely to be aided. For, 
RS lo ay estimate of these acts, in any other 
way, it would be perfectly useless to any 
min who does, or any ene. who does not, 
hold them in horror. The former could 
not think worse of the cause of them 
than he already does, and the latter can 
have no feeling at all——Ih order to 
forn ait opinion as to what is likely to be 
the effects of these devastations upon the 
minds of men in Portugal, we must con- 
sider how far devastation became neces- 








(1004 - 
sary to self-preservation with the French, 
When Lord Talavera went away befone 
the French, the latter, as we have said 
above, found the country completely laid 
waste before them; and it will be borne in 
mind, that Massena, in a proclamation to 
the Portuguese, spoke of this in terms of 
the greatcst horror, and that our venal prints 
laughed at him, and not only justified 
most fully, but lowdly applauded the devas- 
tations and’ destructions that then took 
place.m—Now, what is to prevent the 
French from justifying and applauding 
what they have done? Are the cases dif- 
ferent ? How do they differ? « Why, the 

‘« devastations of last year were for the 

« cood of the Portuguese, and those of 
“this year are for their harm.” If the 

| French were asked the question of dif- 
ference, their answer would be precisely 
the contrary. Bat the devastations of 
last year were committed by the friends of 
the Portuguese, this year.they are com- 
mitted by their enemies.—Unhappy peo- 
ple! Both friends and enemies find it 
necessary to lay waste your country ; or, 
at least, lay it waste they do; and, whether 
the thing is’ pleasanter for coming from 
the hands of a friend I must leave the 
reader-to judge.——We are told in the 
above extracts, and, indeed, in all the 
publications upon the subject, that the 
French ran away upon this last occasion. 
Weare not told about drawing after. They 
have run away in disgrace ? Their retreat 
has been called a disgraceful flight. The 
whole account places them ina state ol 
constant and imminent peril. In this 
state it is that they have devastated we 
country, destroyed every thing they coult 
regard as likely to be useful to their put 
suers, laid all waste, made their route 4 
scene of havock. This is very tet 
rible; but, must not the Portugues® 
have naturally expected it, when they 
saw the country, last year, laid waste be- 
fore the French ? And, observe, too, that, 
if what our venal men told us W4 
true, the devastations were then nol ayn 
sary to self-preservation; for, we aha 
running away; we were not engaged a 
disgracefsl flight. Nay, if what these yan 
men told us was true, the retreat, oF sion 
ing, of Lord Talavera was a plan, mature ; 
laid from the outset. of the campaigns &” “ 
as the devastations accompanied the sgh 
ing, dey also, upon the or, eye . + 
being a plan, made part of that plan; 
devastations were contrived beforeb 

well as the trap at Torres Vedras.—— 
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any rate, if we did not run away, if we 
were not compelled to retreat, if we were 
ux no fear of the pursuers, as the venal 
have always asserted; if this was so, the 
devastations which then took place had 
not self-preservation to plead for them ; 
and, if what we are now told by the same 
persons be true, if the French be sO closely 
pressed, if they be in fear of their lives of 
us, self-preservation will certainly put in 
4 word for them, as far as the devastations 
were calculated to retard the progress of 
their dreaded pursuers. We were told, 
indeed, that the devastations of last year 
were committed with the entire consené 
and approbation of the Portuguese, and, 
indeed, with the assistance of the owners 
and inhabitants, who were, we were told, 
more eager than our army to lay waste 
their country. Now, if this was true, the 
French must have been fully convinced of 
one of two things: either that the laying 
waste of the country was a matter not 
very painful to the people; or, that the 
people bore them so mortal a hatred as to 
prefer death by starvation to the possibi- 
lity of affording them any aid or comfort ; 
either of which conclusions was not very 
well calculated to make the French ex- 
tremely sparing when it became their 
turn to devastate and lay waste. We 
are told, that the French have committed 
great cruelties and excesses, such as our 
army never committed. It is very likely 
they have; and, I trust, that our army 
never will, in this respect, become their 
imitators. Nothing can justify, or palliate, | 
cruelty, at any time, or in any case, or by 
any body; and, the cutting off of ears 
and the splitting of noses by the French 
in Portugal are not to be justified any 
more than the same cruelties by the Judges 
of the Court of Star-Chamber in England, 
who used to cuf*ernd hack and burn, as if 
they had been the agents of the infernal 
regions, and who would not want for men 
to supply their place, if the enemies of 
public freedom could have their will. 
These sets of cruelty should be left to 
such men, and should not be practised by 
soldiers. They are suitable to the cha- 
racter of Star-Chamber Judges; but are 
disgraceful to the name of soldier. 
Still, however, we must bear in mind, that, 
as we have all along been ‘assured, the 
Portuguese do mortally hate the French ; 
that all the people in the country are hos- 


’ 














tile to them ; that they are in an enemy’s 
; and, the reader will not forget, 





cou 
that, during the last campaign, our venal | 





men told us, that, such was the hatred of 


the Portuguese to the French, the former, 
when they canght oue of the latter wn- 
armed, INSTANTLY CUT HIS THROAT, 
and that Lord Talavera was obliged te 
issue a proclamation to threaten with death 
those who should continue ia such prac- 
tices. This the reader will not fail to re- 
member ; and, if it was true, the alledged 
cruelties of the French are less to be won- 
dered at, though, even in that case, not 
less to be abhorred.——Now, from a re- 
view of all that has passed, with régard to 
devastations and cruelties, l am of opinion, 
that those alledged to have been com- 
mitted by the French will not produce 
the effect that is expected from them. 
They are calculated to excite horror; 
but Portugal has supped of horrors. The 
minds of the people have little to do with 
the matter. Force, sheer compulsion 
will, in the end, prevail. ‘There are 
two armies contending for the posses- 
sion of the country; and, | am much 
disposed to believe, that, any further 
than the parties can pay them, the people 
will remain indifferent spectators.——As 
to the futwre operations of the two bostil: 
armies, I shall give no opinion. I hope 
that, wherever Englishmen are engaged 
with the enemies of England, they will be 
victorious ; and I hope, of course, that the 
war in Portugal will end without any dis- 
grace to the Engtish character. But, [am 
not to be made believe, that it is, as yet, 
nearly at an end. Iam not to be per- 
suaded, that Napoleon will, without fur- 
ther and greater efforts, give up a contest, 
on which so much may ultimately depend; 
nor do | believe, that the French army has 
suffered in any such degree as has been 
stated in our parasitical prints. ‘There has 
not appeared to me any proofs or marks 
of discomfiiure. The retreat of Massena, 
though a severe mortification to bim and 
his master, does not seem to have been at- 
tended with any-considerable losses; and, 
I should not be at all surprized, to see 
him turn about and make a stand where 
he will not be assailed.—-—IJf this should 
be the case, another, arid, perhaps, another 
campaign, will be the consequence. ‘The 
cost of these will be enormous to us, while, 
in all likelihood, they will leave Portogal 
a perfect desert. The longer the war lasts 
the worse for us and for Portugal, whether 
we finally succeed or not. Jf we are not 
‘to sutceed in the end, the sooner that end 
comes the better; for, we shall be so ex- 
hausted and erippled, if the war continue 
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long, and shall be so wearied out, so dis- 
appointed and disgusted, that it would be 
impossible to rouze us to any new exer- 
tion; if the oecasion required it.——It is 
said, in defence of this Portugaese and 
Spanish war, that we are. there fighting the 
battles of England; that it is there where 
we are, by anticipation, repelling an inva- 
sion of Freland or England. This idea is 
clearly expressed in the following passage 
of the Times news-paper, where the writer 
speaks of the ravages committed by the 
French in Portugal. ‘‘ These,” says he, 
“are the blessings, which the ruthless ty- 
“rant has diffused over the Continent. 
«« Spain is suffering in like manner; and 
‘«« France, too, we may add, in the person 
“ of that part of her population which has 
“ been sent into the Peninsula. And sent 
“thither with what view? To uphold na- 
“ tional honour, or avenge public wrong? 
«« —to paralyze the faculty of aggression, 
“OR ANTICIPATE THE INTENTION TO AT- 
“rack? No: for none of the objects that 
“have usually, as it were, hallowed war 
“by the plea of justice, or rendered vic- 
*‘ tory glorious by the utility of its conse- 
** quences, is Buonaparte now contending: 
“his aim is to bend an independent race 
“of men to a foreign yoke by violence— 
** to propagate tyranny by devastation and 
“ murder: that is, to accomplish the most 
“detestable of purposes by the most 
*« dreadful of means.” ——Now, if this be 
so; if we are, as we have often been told, 
defending England in Portugal; if we 
choose ihat country wherein to anticipate 
the intention to attack, the French, I am 
afraid, might put in their word upon the 
occasion ; tor, if we are fighting for Eng- 
land on the land of Portugal, the French, 
of course, are fighting against England 
upon that same land. People ought to 
look well at assertions before they put 
them forth, especially when they are in- 
tended to maintain what it is so difficult 
to maintain.——-This writer was in a hob- 
ble. He had gone on condemning Napo- 
leon for sending French troops into Por- 
tugal, ’till it occurred to him, that we had 
troops there too; and that it was neces- 


sary to disarm his censure of all applica- ‘ 


tion to us. Therefore, he talks of the 
thing being justifiable, where required to 
“ uphold national honour ;” to “ avenge pub- 
“* ic wrong ;”” to “ paralyze the faculty of 
“* aggression,”’ or to “ anticipate the intention 
“to attack ;’’ and these objects -he, of 
course, leaves the reader to regard as 
those by which we are animated.—_—As 


to upholding national honour or ing pub- 
lic wrong, I do not see, that either of them 
required us to send troops to Portugal ; 
and, as to the notion of defending Eng- 
land in Portugal, it is, in my opinion, a 
most wild and dangerous one indeed ; for, 
then, if you should be beaten in Portugal, 
what must be the opinion of the state of 
England? No. Give me something in 
England iseif that I can safely rely upon. 
Give me something that shall unite the 
people of England in defence of their coun- 
try. What! the safety, the independence 
of England rest upon what is done, or to 
be done, in Portugal, or in Spain! Never 
was so dangerous a notion, and, at the 
same time, so degrading——The real 
object of the war ought, with us, to be, 
the freeing of the Portuguese people ; the 
making of them, or, rather, ‘assisting them- 
to make themselves, a free and independent 
nation. Any other object is not only un- 
worthy, but it is foolish ; and, itis the 
grossest of all follies to suppose, that we 
can defend Portugal or Spain, or rescue 
them from the power of Napoleon, unless 
they are the principals in the war, unless 
they carry on the war with our assistance, 


am of opinion, that it would, in a mere 
warlike point of view, be better for us to 
quit Spain and Portugal at once, than to 
hold our ground there for any length of 
time, and be obliged to quit them at last; 
for, I ask how it is possible, that an occu- 
pation of those countries by Napoleon 
should do us half so much harm as the 
addition of 20 millions a-year to the Na- 
tional Debt? And, what must be tue 
effect of failure after another year or two 
of such a war. If, therefore, we are not 
sure of our ground; if we have not made 
final success certain; if there are any 
doubts hanging about the result, to quit 
those couatries at once, is, I am firmly 
persuaded, the wisest course ; and, on the 
other hand, if Napoleon looks upon final 
success on his side to be certain, Ais wisest 
course is to trail out the war, by which he 
is sure to add ten fold to the mischief 
which the failure would occasion to US 
For, the longer this war continues, the 
more of men as well as of our ‘ares will 
have been expended upon it. In propor” 
tion to its cost we shall rely upon it for 
our defence at home ; and, if it, at last, 
fail, in the hour of our being exhauste?, 
we shall be like the people of a tow», 
who, when they come almost to their last 





barrel of powder and lest bag of biscult, 


and not we with theirs——For my part I - 
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see the enemy driving in the defenders of 
their out-works. 


Juzitet Dottars.——What effect the 
proclamation of the ‘Bank, by which 
this precious commodity was raised to 
ss, 6d. have had upon the conduct of men, 
in regard to the circulation of coin, the 
following facts will serve tO proVe,— 
The first is copied from the Mornine 
CuronicteE of the 19th instant, and is in 
the shape of a letter to the ‘Editor : 
« Anacceptance of mine became due yes- 
«terday, for 421. 18s. 3d. and I sent 43/. 
« in Bank-notes to the Banker’s where it 
« Jay, topay it; but because I did notsend 
« 18s, 3d. in Cash, and they would not 
« give the odd 1s. 9d. in change, they sent 
“the notes back—and when I came to 
« town this morning, I found the bill had 
“beennoted. This is a circumstance, I 
“ think, should be made public, as a cau- 
“tion to those who are in the habit of 
“ giving their acceptances, not to accept 
“ for other than even sums, lest they suffer 
“the disgrace of their bills being noted, 
“ from the want of small change.” 
This, there is no doubt, was put in by some 
one who had an interest in preventing the 
Silver from being forced away from the 
Banker’s. No Banker would have noted 
an acceptance under such circumstances ; 
and, therefore, we must regard this as an 
indirect mode of persuading people not to 
draw bills for uneven sums, in order that 
the Bankers might be saved the expence of 
change silver. The following is taken 
from the same news-paper ; but, it is ma- 
nifestly acirculdr, it having appeared in 
all the daily London papers :—*« For some 
“days pasta number of persons, who have 
“been hoarding dollars, have called on 
o Bankers, Merchants, and others, offering 
_, (0 provide them with change on giving them 

a Certain profit. This the Bankers have 
P very wisely rejected, and it is with pleasure 

we Can announce, that in the course of a 
“few days, the Bank will make a fresh issue 
7 of dollars,and we trust at five shillings each, 
‘ ample and sufficient to supply the pre- 
__ Sent scarcity of change. Bankers, mer- 
i chants, and shopkeepers, have only to 

determine to resist, for the present week, 
; the speculations which have aggravated 
2 the present artificial scarcity of silver, 
3 and in A VERY PEW DAYS “THE EVIL WILL 

BE REMOVED.” Bravo! This beats 

















the Scotch Reviewers, who, in their eager 
nnger for place, cannot endure the idea 
of an end to jobbing and corruption, and 
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who, therefore, are coming up upon us, 
or, rather, against us, with a pack of reme- 
dies, wishing at the same time to evade 
the tax upon Hawkers and Pedlars.—— 
In this little paragraph we have a com- 
plete view of the minds (if minds they 
have) of the men whose interest it is to 
support the paper system. And, do they 
believe, that the people are to be made 
believe this? Let them believe it. It is 
well. The time will come when if they 
have not a just estimate of their own ca- 
pacity and worth, other people will.—— 
The next paragraph | take from the same 
news-paper of the 23rd instant, and a very 
curious one it is: « A prisoner con- 
« fined for debt in the Marshalsea prison, 
« applied to the Court for his discharge on 
« Friday last, on the ground of his creditor 
« having failed to pay him his sixpences 
«in a legal manner. It appeared that 
«the creditor had tendered him three 
« shillings and a piece of silver resembling 
« what now passes for sixpence ; the latter, 
« however, upon closer inspection, ap- 
“peared to be a foreign coin. The 
« Learned Judge being of opinion this 
“ was not a legal tender, according to the 
“act which directs that allowance to 
« debtors should be paid in the /atoful coin 
“« of the realm, ordered the debtor to be dis- 
“« charged.”’—-—Sharp’s the word! How 
many trials; how much litigation; what 
uncertainty, will this state of the currency 
give rise to! We have seen the beginning 
of it; but, who is wise enough to guess at 
the end? The two following passages, 
the first from the Morning Chronicle and 
the other from the Times, both of the 
same date as the last, should go together ; 
they should stand side by side; but, I 
shall placethem directly after one another, 
and beg the reader’s attention to them. 
——The first treats of buying silver coin, 
and the second of buying gold coin. 
‘¢ We recommended some time ago to the 
“ public-offices to set the necessary ex- 
“ample of transacting business with as 
“ little silver as possible ; and very little 
« indeed would suffice, if the four great 
“ revenue departments of Customs, Excise, 
« Stamps and Vost- office would accommodate 
« those who have to pay parts of a pound. 
« But we lament to hear, that it is the cus- 
“tom in some of the offices, not only to 
« refuse to give change, however small the 
« fraction may be, but that certain clerks 
‘are DEALERS IN THE apTicLe, AND 
« SUPPLY THE BANKERS WITH SIL- 
«VER AT 3. PER CENT.”——Now, 
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reader, when you have well considered 
this, look at the next paragraph. 
« Yesterday a person, who lately acted as 
« guard to one of the mail-coaches, was 
« apprehended, and carried before the‘ Lord 
« Mayor, on a charge of being a common 
« buyer of guineas, at a price above the legal 
«value. He acknowledged in the course 
«of his examination, that he had_pur- 
«chased several guineas, which. were 
« found on his person, at the price of one 
« pound five shillings and simpence each.” 
We are nut told what was done with this 
Gentleman. We are not told how the Lord 
Mayor decided upon his.case, which is a 
second Dg Yonct’s case, except that De 
Yonce ‘bought paper, and this man _ sold 
paper; for, it was the paper and not the 
coin that was, or that could be, the object of 
purchase or sale.——In my Number of 
the 27th of March (see page 737), I shew- 
ed, that, if gold was worth what it was 
then said to be, namely, 5£. an ounce, the 
uinea of full weight was worth 27s, | 
explained this very clearly in that page. 
——This dealer, it seems, gave only 25s. 
Gd, but, then, he had his profit to make. If 
the dollar be worth only 5s. 6d, then the 
guinea is worth no more than 25s. 6d. 
The real sterling value of the Spanish Dol- 
lar is 4s. Gd. and, at that rate, the real 
value of the English Guinea is 21s. but, if 
you put the Dollar at 5s. Gd. you must, of 
course, raise the guinea in the same pro- 
ortion. It is a plain question in the 
Rule of Three, or Golden Rule, and is 
stated thus: : 
If 4s. 6d. give 5s. 6d. what will 21s. ? 
Or, reduced to Pence, it.is stated and 
worked thus : 


If 54d. give 66d. what will 252d.? 
66 
1512 
1512 

















54)16632(308 
162.. 
12)308 432 
| 432 
Answer, 25s. 8d. peaerevs 
———y 6] 


Bat, the Dollar is worth more than 5s. 6d. 
therefore the guinea is worth more than 
Se sd. And, Long -sameg ad ye Seb reg 

ul ig very clear e fact above 
stated, that the dealer, or middle man, 





ives 258. 6d. H an 
gives 25s. 6d. His profit ca 
posed to be less then Is. 6d. ah ‘te, 
brings the guinea to 27s. Indeed the 
Dollar passes, in some places, for Gs, 
and, in that case, the guinea js worth 
28s. all but a trifling fraction, ictthin Ais 
to this Dealer, his case is exactly the 
same as that of De Yonge, who, though 
found guilty, has not yet been brought - 
for judgment. Indeed he demanded : 
new trial, which was only deferred, because 
the question wasto be argued before the 
Judges. So that, what the venal man of 
the Morning Post has been publishing 
against this gentleman only serves to show, 
that stupidity and venality are still, in 
the case of that paper, inseparable com- 
panions. For a long time I was an- 
swered by muddy-headed pamphleteers, 
who, like Sir Joun Sincrair, said, that a 
pound note and a shilling would buy as much 
bread as a guinea. Will they do it now, Six 
Joun? No: for you may get 25s. 6d. in 
paper for a guinea from this dealer ; and 
surely that will bny you more bread than a 
pound note and a shilling ? The day for hood- 
winking isover. Itis gone by ; and never 
to return ! Below I insert MR. HOR- 
NER’S RESOLUTIONS, which are now 
before the House of Commons, and upon 
which the discussion is to take place—— 
I beg the reader to look at them; but I 
have, at present, no room for any remarks. 

| W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, Tuesday, 
April 23, 1811. 











22 April 1811. 
RESOLUTIONS 


PROPOSED. 





1.—THAT the only. Money which can 
be legally tendered in Great Britain, for 
any sum above twelve pence in the 
whole, is made either of Gold or Silver 5 
and that the weight, standard, and deno- 
mination, at which any such Money's 
authorized to pass current, is fixed, under 
his Majesty’s prerogative, according 0 
law. : 
2.—THAT since the 43d year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Indentn 
of his Majesty’s Mint have uniformly ‘d 
rected that ali Silver used for Coin sho 
consist of 11% 2¢™ of fine Silver, 
18" of Alloy in each pound T 
that the said pound Troy should be 
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into 62 Shillings, or into other Coins in 
that proportion, | 

3.—THAT since the 15th year of the 
reign of King Charles the Second, the 
Indentures of his Majesty’s Mint have uni- 
formly directed, that all Gold used for 
Coin, should consist of 11% of pure 
Gold and 1% of Alloy in each pound 
Troy ; and that the said pound Troy should 
be divided and coined into 44 Guineas 
and one Half-Guinea, or into other Coins 
in that proportion. 

4.—THAT -by a Proclamation of the 
4th year of the reign of King George 
the first, it was ordered and directed, that 
Guineas and the several other Gold Coins 
therein named, should be current at the 
Rates and Values then set upon them; 
viz. The Guinea at the rate of 21 Shillings, 
and other Gold Coins in the same propor- 
tion: thereby establishing, that the Gold 
and Silver Coins of the Realm should be 
a legal tender in all Money Payments, and 
a Standard Measure for ascertaining the 
value of all contracts for the payment of 
Money, in the relative proportion of 
15 3553, Pounds weight of Sterling Silver 
to oue Pound of Sterling Gold. 

5.—THAT by a Statute. of the 14th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
subsequently revived and made perpetual 
by a Statute of the 39th year of his reign, 
itis enacted, That no tender in payment 
of Money made in the Silver Coin of this 
Realm, of any sum exceeding the sum of 
&.25. at any one time, shall be reputed 
in law, or allowed to be legal tender, 
Within Great Britain or Ireland, for more 
than according to. its value by weight, 
alter the rate of 5s. 2d. for each Ounce of 
Silver, 

6.~—THAT by a Proclamation of the 
16th year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jeésty, confirmed by several subsequent 
Proclamations, it was ordered and direct- 
ed, that if the weight of any Guinea shall 
be less than 54" ge such Guinea shall 
Cease to be a legal tender for the payment 
of any Money within. Great Britain or 
Ireland ; and ‘so.in the same proportion | 
for any other Gold Coin. ; 

7.—THAT under, these laws (which 
Constitute the established, policy of this | 
Realm, in regard to Money), no contract 
or undertaking for the payment of Mo- | 
ney, stipulated to be paid in Pounds 
Sterling, or in good and lawful Money of 
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Great Britain, can be legally satisfied and 
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2° parts of 54% 8 ®* of Standard Gold 
for each Pound Sterling, specified in the 
said) contract; nor in Silver Coin, for 
a sum exceeding £. 25. unless such Coin 
shall weigh in the proportion of 22 of a 
Pound Troy of Standard Silver tor each 
Pound Sterling specified in the contract. 

8.—THAT the Promissory Notes of the 
Bank of England are stipulations to pay, 
on demand, the Sum in Pounds Sterling, 
respectively specified in each of the said 
Notes. 
_ 9.—THAT when it was enacted by the 
authority of Parliament, that the Pays 
ment of the Promissory Notes of the 
Bank of England in Cash: should for a 
time be suspended, it was not the intention 
of Parliament that any alteration what- 
soever should take place in the Value of 
such Promissory Notes. 

10.—-THAT it appears, that the actual 
Value of the Promissory Notes of the 
Bank of England, {measuring such value 


“by weight of Standard Gold and Silver as 


aforesaid,) has been, for a considerable 
period of time, and still is, considerably 
less than what is established by the laws 
of the Realm to be the legal Tender in pay- 
ment of any Meney contract or stipula- 
thon. 

11.THAT the’ Fall which has thus 
taken place in the Value of the Promis- 
sory Notes of the Bank of England, and 
in that of the Country Bank Paper which 
is exchangeable for it, has been occasioned 
by too abundant Issue of Paper Currency 
both by the Bank of England, and by 
the Country Banks ; and that this Excess 
has originated, from the want of that 
Check and Controul on the Issues of the 
Bank of England, which existed before 
the Suspension of Cash Payments. 

12.—THAT it appears, that the Ex- 
changes with Foreign Parts have, for a 
considerable period of time, been unfa- 
vourable to this Country, inan extraordi- 
nary Degree, 

13.—THAT, although the adverse cir- 
cumstances of our Trade, together with 
the large amount of our Military Expendi- 
ture Abroad, may have contributed to 
render our Exchanges with the Continent 
of Europe unfavourable 5 -yet the extra- 
ordinary degree, in which the Exchanges 
have been depressed for so long a period, 
has been, in a great measure, oc 
by the depreciation, which bas taken place, 
in the relative Value of the Currency of 
this Country as compared with the Money 
of Foreign Countries. . 
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14.—THAT during the continuance of 
the suspension of Cash Payments, it is the 
duty of the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land to advert to the state of the Foreign 
Exchanges, as well as to the price of Bul- 
lion, with a view to regulate the amount of 
their issues. 

15.—THAT the only certain and ade- 
quate security to be provided, against an } 
Excess of Paper Currency, and for main- 
taining the relative Value of the Circulat- 
ing Medium of the Realm, is the legal 
Convertibility, upon demand, of all Paper 
Currency into lawful Coin of the Realm. 

16.—THAT in order to revert gradaally 
to this Security, and to enforce meanwhile 
a due Limitation of the Paper of the Bank 
of England as well as of all the other 
Bank Paper of the Country, it is expedi- 
ent to amend the Act, which suspends the 
Cash Payments of the Bank, by altering 
the time, till which the Suspension shall 
continue, from Six Months after the Ra- 
tification of a Definitive Treaty of Peace, 
to that of Two Years from the present 
Time. 





Mr. HOARE’S LETTER. 

To the Governor, Deputy Governor and 
Court of Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

GENTLEMEN.—The interest which I have 
always taken in the general good conduct 
and management of the Bank, renders it 
impossible for me to view, without consi- 
derable anxiety, the numerous and en- 
creasing difficulties which now assail the 
establishment. There never was a period | 
which demanded the exercise of more ta- 
Jent, firmness, and discretion, in order to 
avert the impending dangers of our situa- 
tion. It doesnot require much sagacity 
or foresight to perceive, that a severe and 
alarming blow is aimed at the indepen- 
dence of the corporation, by those who 
are neither competent to appreciate its 
value to ourselves, or justly estimate its im- 
portance to the general interests and wel- 
fare of the community at large.—To_ per- 
sons intimately acquainted with the true 
principles of finance, it is unnecessary to 
explain, thatthe confidence of the public 
cannot be maintained, in the solidity of 
the present circulating medium, without a 
total exclusion of every act of power and 
authority from the direction and manage- 
ment of the Bank, and that whenever the 
period arrives, that the Corporation be- 
comes identified with the government of 





the country, and they exercise the power 
of limiting or extending the issue of paper 
according to their discretion ; I say ifthat 
epoch should ever arrive, it may be coy. 
sidered as the signature to the death-war- 
rant of the Bank of England.—The gene. 
rality of writers upon the subject of finance, 
may be classed under two distinct heads, 
—The one contending that the paper con. 
stituting the existing circulating medium 
of the country has no influence, nor jy 
any manner operates upon the foreign ex- 
changes, the price, plenty, or scarcity of 
bullion.—The other that the extension of 
our paper circulation is the sole occasion 
of the unfavourable state of the exchange, 
encreased price, and scarcity of gold and 
silver, and that a reduction of the paper 
alone will remedy the evil.—Upon an ac- 
curate investigation of the subject, I sus- 
pect that both these opinions are erroneous, 
and that the truth will be found (as is 
generally the case) to lay between the two 
extremes, each of them having some opera- 
tion in producing the evils complained of, 
though by nomeans equal in their relative 
importance.—The enormous _ encrease 
which has taken place in our foreign ex- 
penditure, the immense sums which have 
been paid for neutral freights, combined 
with a large importation of goods from 
abroad, have in my estimate exceeded by 
many millions the amount, profits, and 
advantages of our exports ; and as I know 
of no means which can be devised to dis- 
charge this balance, but by the exporta- 
tion of bullion, to this cause may fairly be 
attributed the general scarcity of money ; 
when a large profit attends the exportation 
of a commodity which may be confined 
within so small a_ bulk, there are no 
restrictive laws, however severe, that will 
secure its continuance in the country. 
Although there is great difficulty in ascer- 
taining the manner in which paper operates 
upon he exchanges, and the most able 
writers donot give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the subject, there appears + apr 
presumptive evidence in favour of = 
fact, and one circumstance seems perfect y 
plain and indisputable, that if bullion } 
an article of commerce and merchandize, 
a considerable encrease in the circulating 
medium, which is acknowledged to have 
the effect of enhancing the price of : 
purchasable commodities, must have on 
influence upon this: admitting the st# 
ment to be correct, a decrease of p? A 
will diminish the price of bullion.— 


new principle adopted by the Court 9 
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Directors, that no“other limits should be | 
presribed to the issue of their paper, but | 
demand, and that all good bills which are | 
presented to them may be discounted, | 
without creating excess, appears to me | 
not only liable to material exception, but if 
acted upon to the extreme, would be at- 
tended with very serious evils; the Bank 
paper in that case, instead of being con- 
fined within about twenty millions, would 
soon double the amount; and the idea 
which the Court of Directors have adopted, 
that the paper will return to them, if ex- 
tended beyond proper limits, appears to 
me very theoretical—there are so many 
speculators, adventurers, and projectors, 
both in commerce, canals, and the public 
funds, &c. who can probably furnish the 
Jank with very unexceptionable security, 
and would employ any sums of money 
they could borrow at 5 per cent. with the | 
expectation of realizing a profit of 10 per 
cent. Under such circumstances, there 
is too much reason to fear that an excess, 
which even the Directors themselves 
would deem improper, must unavoidably 
take place, before the paper reverted to 
them. The natura! consequences result- 
ing from the measure would be an im- 
portant depreciation in the value of money, 
and an encreased price in all the neces- 
saries of life. Although I knowit to be 
impracticable for the Bank to resume their 
payments at the time proposed by the | 
Report of the Bullion Committee, unless | 
a total stop is put to our imports and | 
foreign expenditure, yet it is extremely | 
desirable that the Court of Directors | 
should be guided themselves by those limi- | 
tations, and that discretion in the issue of 
their paper, which are absolutely neces- 

sary asa preliminary measure, and will 
hot only have the eflect of giving addi- 
tional confidence to the public in its so- 
lidity, and decrease the prevalent spirit of 
hoarding, but approximate the value of 
their paper tothe current coin of the 
realm; until this event takes place, the 
country cannot be considered in a state of 
Perfect health and security. I-remain, 
with all due respect, your sincere friend, 


on Hoare.—Lombard-street, April 22, 
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OFFICIAL, PAPERS, 
PortuGaL.— Proclamation against the French, 
30th March, 1811. ; 
Portuguese !—The day of our glory is 
%t last arrived ; the troops of the enemy, 
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in disgraceful flight, and routed on alk 
points, rapidly disappear from the Portu- 
guese territory, which they have infected 
with their presence. The Governors of 
Portugal rejoice with you on this happy 
event; and after humbling themselves in 
the presence of the Almighty, the first 
and sovereign Author of all good, they 
render due thanks to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent our Lord, whose wisdom 
established the bases of our defence; to 
his British Majesty, to his enlightened 
Ministry, and to the whole British nation, 
in whom we have found powerful and 
liberal allies, the most constant co-opera- 
tion in repelling the common enemy, and 
that honour, probity, and steadiness of 
principle which particularly characterise 
that great nation; to the illustrious Wel- 
lington, whose sagacity and consummate 
military knowledge enabled him to pene- 
trate the plans of the enemy, to take the 
most effectual precautions for frustrating 
them, and compelled them at last to fly 
with the remains of their numerous army, 
diminished by famine, by the most severe 
privations, and by the incessant pursuit of 
the allied forces; to the zealous and in- 
defatigable Beresford, the restorer of dis- 
cipline and organization to the Portuguese 
troops; to the brave and skilful Generals 
and Officers of both nations; to their 
brave comrades in arms, who, with ge- 
nerous emulation, never fought that -they 
did not triumph; and, in fine, to the 
whole Portuguese people, whose loyalty, 
patriotism, constancy, and humanity, have 
been so gloriously distinguished amidst 
the tribulations which have afflicted us.— 
A nation possessed of such qualities can 
never be subdued; and the calamities of 
war, instead of disheartening, serve only 
to augment its enthusiasm, and to make it 
feel all the horror of the slavery with which 

it was threatened.—But, Portuguese, the 
lamentable effects of the invasion of those 

barbarians; the yet smoking remains of 
the humble cottage of the poor, of the 

palace of the'man of opulence, of the cell 
of the religious, of the hospital which af- 

forded shelter and relief to the poor and 

infirm, of the temples dedicated to the 

worship of the Most High; the innocent 

blood of somany peaceful citizens of both 

sexes, and of all ages, with which those 

heaps of ruins are still tinged ; the insults 

of every kind heaped upon those whom 

the Vandals did not deprive of life—in- 

sults many times more’ cruel than death 

itself; the universal devastation of the 
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fields, of plantations, of cattle, and of the 
instruments of agriculture ; the robbery 
and destruction of every thing that the 
unhappy inhabitants ofthe invaded districts 
possessed ‘this atrocious scene, which 
makes humanity shudder, affords a terri- 
ble lesson, which you ought deeply to en- 
grave in your memory, in order fully to 
know that degenerate nation, who retain 
only the figure of men, and who in every 
respect are worse than wild beasts, and 
more blood-thirsty than tygers or lions. 
Wretched are they who trust in their de- 
ceitful promises! Victims of a foolish cre- 
dulity a thousand times will they repent, 
but without avail, of the levity with which 
they have trusted to the promises of a 
nation without faith and without law; of 
men who acknowledge neither the rights 
of humanity, nor respect the sacred tie of 
anoath. Opposed to such an enemy, the 
only alternatives which remained to us 
were resistance, or retreat; the former 
depended on a competent armed force, 
the latter is a law which the duty of 
preserving life and property imposes 
on all peaceful citizens. These, evacu- 
ating the towns where they dwell, trans- 
porting the eflects which they can carry 
off, destroying those which they are 
obliged to abandon, and which might serve 
for the subsistence of the enemy, escape 
the horrors of the most infamous slavery, 
throw themselves into the arms of their 
fellow countrymen, who receive them as 
brothers, assist the military operations, 
depriving the invaders of the means of 
maintaining themselves in the territory 
which they occupied; and in this way 
they are so far useful to themselves, be- 
cause the enemy, not being able to sup- 
port himself for along time in positions 
where he is in want of subsistence, will 
soon be obliged to evacuate them; and 
the inhabitants returning immediately to 
their homes, neither suffer the inconveni- 
encies of a lengthened absence, hor find 
their houses and fields in that state of total 
devastation, in which the enemy’s army 
would have left. them, had he remained 
for a longer period.—Such, Portuguese, 
are the lessons of experience which we 
ought never to forget.-—But amidst such 
great disasters, Providence is pleased to 
give us sources of consolation which will 
make them less sensibly felt. —The unfor- 
tunate people who fled from the fury of 
their Sat oppressors have experienced 
the greatest kindness in the. humanity of 
theis fellow citizens. In all the districts 


, 
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to which they have fd they were re. 
ceived with open arms; the inhabitants 
eagerly pressed to afford them all that suc. 
cour which they could individually be. 
stow; they filled their houses with emj- 
grants; and many times have we per- 
ceived with tears of joy the generoys 
emulation of those who disputed with one 
another who should afford the rights of 
hospitality to those unknown families who 
arrived in this capital without shelter or 
the means of subsistence.—lIt is the duty 
of the Government to take immediate 
measures for the relief of these necessitous 
persons ; but the want of public funds, 
which are not even suflicient to provide 
for our defence, must make these measures 
less effectual, unless individuals liberally 
concur in a proceeding as much recom- 
mended humanity as by patriotism.— 
Under the inspection of an illustrious tri- 
bunal which has advanced part of these 
succours, by the wise and economical 
measures of a member of that tribunal, 
executed by zealous and intelligent oili- 
cers, the wretched fugitives have beentled, 
and numberless unfortunate persons have 
been rescued from the jaws of death. ‘This 
great expence has been supported, not 
only by the resources which were at the 


‘disposal of Government, but, still more, 


by voluntary donations presented by na- 
tives, and foreigners; among whom we 
ought to mention with particular distinc- 
tion the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, 
both those who are employed in the army, 
those who are attached to the legation, 
and those who are comprehended in the 
class of merchants. Those acts of pa- 
triotism and of Christian charity were not 
confined to the capital and its vicinity. 
In all the districts of the kingdom, whither 
the fugitives resorted, they met the same 
reception, and experienced the same kind- 
ness and liberal aid, as far as the abi.ity 
of the inhabitants enabled them to extend 
it.The Governors of the Kingdom, '" 
the name of the Prince Regent, return 
thanks to all for such distinguished sef- 
vices, by which the lives of so many © 
his subjects have been saved, and > 
calamities softened which were cansed 0 
the scourge of a destructive war. “s 
Royal Highness will rejoice 19 being > 
sovereign of a people so loyal, ere. 
generous, and Christian.—It now on'y wa 
mains to complete the work, to shee 
the restoration of the: fugitives t0 t . 
homes, to render habitable the ie 
which the barbarismof these spoilets 
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left covered with filth, and unburied car- 
casses; to relieve with medicine and food 
the sick whovare perishing for want of 
such assistance; to give life to agricul- 
ture, by supplying the husbandman with 
seed-corn, as well as a little bread for his 
consumption for some time, and facilitat- 
ing his means of purchasing cattle, and 
acquiring the instruments of agriculture. 
—Such have been and are the constant 
cares of the Governors of the Kingdom.— 
Portuguese! tribulations are the crucible 
in which the merit of men is purified. 
You have passed through this ordeal, and 
the result has been glorious. You are be- 
come a great nation,—a nation wortlry of 
those heroic progenitors who illustrated 
the cradle of the Monarchy. Preserve 
unalterable these sentiments; confide in 
your Government, as your Government 
confides in you; draw every day more 
closely the bonds of union among your- 
selves, with other nations and with our 
generous Allies, who are our true brothers. 
Let one soul, one will, direct our common 
ellorts; and if any one attempt to sow 
discord, let us tear from our besom the 
venomous viper, and let us seal with his 
blood the ratification of our indissoluble 
alliance.—Practise these maxims with the 
same constancy with which you have hi- 
therto followed them, and you will be in- 
vincible, —- Palace of the Government, 
March 30, 1811.—The Bishop Cardinal 
Elect; P. Souza; Charles Stuart; Mar- 
quis Monteiro Mor; Conde de Redondo; 
Ric, Raimundo Nogueira. 





°PAIN—BATTLE OF Barrosa.—Disputes at 
Cadiz, relative to the conduct of the Spa- 
nards in that Battle.—Cadiz, 29 March 
13i1, 


_ On the evening of the 27th it began to 
blow a strong gale. from the east, which 
“ncreased every moment, and in the course 
of the night and next morning rese to a 
Pitch of violence greater than any within 
our recollection. ‘The consequences have 
et Most destructive and deplorable. 
The inhabitants, filled with a well founded 
“prehension of the damage which such a 
errible night was likely to cause in the 
a crowded in the morning to the sea- 
= Weg they witnessed the dreadful 
Pe sachs of a considerable number of 
: ; : wrecked, and others in danger of 
pe ame fate making signals for assist- 
call ‘Daring the whole day the. gale 

tinued equally vielent, and caused 


& 


new disasters. Words are unequal to con- 
vey an idea of the humanity, zeal, and 
intrepidity with which many boats and 
feluccas (particularly the English) put 
out and saved a number of unfortunate 
people, who must otherwise have perish- 
ed, as did many who could not be reliev- 
ed.—The inhabitants of Cadiz averted 
their eyes from these objects, to turn them, 
full of indignation,-on the cause of such 
evils. “It is not,’ they exclaimed, 
the east wind which has sacrificed so many 
victims, which has ruined so many fa- 
milies whose property is buried in the 
sea ;—it is they who, from unpardonable 
ignorance, criminal indolence, or, to 
speak at once (since there are Tortosas and 
Badajos), from infamous wickedness, did 
not reap the fruits of the memorable battle 
of Chiclana. The whole coast cleared 
of the enemy, (as it ought to.have been), 
many ships would have been anchored 
between Puntales and the Trocadero ; and 
consequently sheltered from the violence 
of the storm. ‘They would have had more 
sea-room, and would not have run foul of 
each other ; and even if driven on shore, 
the exertions for saving their crews might 
have been more effectual.—The nation 
demands vengeance, and demands it just- 
ly. August Congress! if ignorance or 
treason are the causes of our not having 
reaped the fruits of that glorious day, 
arm yourselves with the avenging sword 
“of justice, and let the guilty perish,—- 
From the Conciso it appears, that very 
warm discussions have taken place im 
Cadiz, with respect to the conduct of the 
| Spanish General Lapena in the battle of 
| Barrosa, and it does not seem to have 
given more satisfaction there than it has 
done in this country.— The Conciso of the 
22d of March coptains a letter from an 
English officer, on the subject, to which 
there is afterwards.a reply from a Spanish 
officer. We shall give some extracts from 
each.—The ENGLISH OFFICER begins 
thus :—Having heard nothing but false 
accounts touching the battle of Barrosa, 
and being persuaded that the public 

cannot obtain a proper knowledge of it 
from the dispatch of General Lapena alene, 

Ishould be wanting to my duty as an 

English officer, if I failed to lay before 

the Spanish public certain facts which 

fixed my attention.—I shall not detail 

any of the circumstances which occurred 

ve our arrival at Vejar, suffice it to 

, that the allied troops underwent . 
‘much labour and fatigue ; but as the ut- 
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most harmony prevailed, it was cheerfully 
borne by the soldiers of both nations.— 
On the night of the 3d we halted ina 
wood near Vejar; and at six in the even- 
ing of the 4th we all marched, with the 
understanding that we were to halt and 
take refreshment at Conil, for the purpose 
of being prepared to fight the enemy next 
day. The Spanish General, however, 
changed the plan, and on the morning of 
the 5th, after a march of sixteen hours, we 
found ourselves on the heights of Barrosa. 
—The van-guard, under the command of 
Brigadier Lardizabal, received orders to 
enter the pine-wood, and make every ef- 
fort to keep open the communication with 
Santi Petri; and this operation was very 
respectably executed by his division.—At 
this moment General Lapena ordered Ge- 
neral Graham to march towards the wood 
with the British troops, in the direction of 
Santi Petri, which he did; but he had not 
advanced far into the wood, when he re- 
ceived advices, that the enemy was march- 
ing rapidly by the plain towards the posi- 
tion which we occupied three quarters of 
an hour before.—He immediately counter- 
marched his division; and upon issuing 
from the wood, observed a strong column 
of the enemy advancing on our left; and 
we were surprised to see another consider- 
able corps in possession of the heights, 
where we had left part of the Spanish 
army.—I know not what happened on the 
heights after our troops left them. I have 
heard that the Spanish and German ca- 
valry charged the enemy ; I have heard 
that two Spanish regiments of the division 
of Begines opened a brisk fire on the 
enemy; I have heard, in short, that they 
all received positive orders from the Ge- 
neral in Chief to retire; but as I was not 
with them, I do not take upon me to de- 


- cide upon any of these circumstances: 


what I shall say is, that when we cleared 
the pine-wood, no Spanish troops,were in 
sight.—Retreat would have been most 
hazardous; and to attack a height occu- 
pied by fresh and superior forces, wanted 
little of being an enterprise of equal diffi- 
culty.—1 understand that General Graham 
was aware of the importance of the posi- 
tion of Barrosa; and confident of the va- 
lour of his troops, determined on risking 
an attack. The heights on our right were 
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taken after an obstinate resistance, and the 
enemy's Column on our left was put to the 
rout.—-The enemy being already forced on 
all points, a squadron of German ‘cavalr 

charged him, and the line made a halt 
the General thinking that his troops had 
worked hard enough.—Four thousand men 
so exhausted by the want of refreshment 
and a painful march, and who, nowwith- 
standing, drove back a very superior force 
possessing the advantages of position and 
circumstances, require no eulogy.—During 
the time when the combatants were hotly 
engaged, two battalions (Walloons and 
Ciudad Real) incorporated with our divi- 
sion during the march, and which were 
directed towards another point when he 
ordered us to enter the pine-wood, were 
seen making all possible exertions to join 
and succour their friends ; but they could 
not reach our line till the whole was con- 
cluded: I believe, however, that Brigadier 
Cruz and these battalions are sharers in the 
glories of that day, from the zeal and 
anxiety which they displayed to join our 
troops.—The enthusiasm which animated 
these battalions does not suffer me to 
doubt that the same spirit prevailed in the 
whole Spanish army ; but these good dis- 
positions, and all the firmness aad noble 
sentiments of the Spanish nation, were sa- 
crificed to the want of activity of General 
Lapena, of his advisers, and the officers ol 
his staff—Had the smallest movement 
been executed ; had the Spanish General 


_ himself, or any individual of his staff, been 


present to give him an account of the 
state of the action, he would, by conse- 
quence, have been able to co-operate ***5 
and the result would doubtless have been 
attended with as favourable consequences 
to the Spanish cause as any other event 
which has occurred since the commence- 
ment of the oppression and tyranny exer~ 
cised upon Spain; and I believe it 1s not 
too much to say, that it would have a 
complished the deliverance of Anieleos. 
—I declare on my word of honour, that 
that I have related took place under my 
own eye; and I am persuaded that there 
is not an officer in the British army, nor» 
the Spanish battalions above-mention?. , 
who will fail to confirm every word of Ih 
C. P. AN OFFICER IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
Isla, March 10, 1811. 
(To be continued.) 
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